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THE meaning of my title is readily guessed, its symbolism is obvious. 
Today's exercises mark the end of the first stage in the building of the 
librarian. As a result of the studies pursued in this School and of the prac- 
tice work done in the several departments of this Library, the plans have been 
drawn, the site chosen, cleared, and excavated, the foundations of your pro- 
fession laid. From now on, the work proceeds above ground, subject to the 
observation and criticism of the world. The purpose of all your future 
activity will be to create the finished, harmonious superstructure of a successful 
career. 

The five great powers or influences which go to the upbuilding of a well 
rounded human life are said to be: the powers of intellect, knowledge, conduct, 
beauty, and social life and manners. In arranging the materials of a full dress 
biography of a successful librarian, I imagine that the results of these five 
influences would fall fairly well into three main groups: Personal, Profes- 
sional, Social. Accordingly, my discourse will consist of discursive observa- 
tions on various matters coming under each of these heads. 

In the original regulations governing the administration of the Bodleian 
Library it was required that the librarian should be "known for a diligent 
Student, and in all his Conversation to be Trusty, Active and Discreet; a 
Graduate also, and a Linguist, not encumbered with Marriage." All Sir 
Thomas Bodley's conditions cannot, perhaps ought not to be literally insisted 
upon today. Les temps et les circonstances sont autres. But nothing has 
happened during the past three centuries to make necessary the waiving of the 
condition that the librarian should be a diligent student. Among the things 
a man personally contributes to his own development, the measures he takes 
to build on the educational foundations of the school are of fundamental 
importance. Education in the ordinary sense of the word is but the prepara- 
tion for constructive knowledge. Experience has proved to me that the sys- 
tematic pursuit of knowledge should be a lifelong passion with every man 
and woman seriously identified with librarianship. Private study and general 
reading should be as characteristic a feature of the life of the librarian as 
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experimental research is in the life of a professor of science. The time required 
for this reading ought to be a first charge upon all available hours of leisure 
regardless of personal sacrifices in other directions. Unless continuous read- 
ing and study are established as a normal part of a librarian's activities, intel- 
lectual indolence with its resulting stagnation will set in early and he is more 
likely to become a mechanician than a pilot in his chosen work. The librarian 
who reads is not lost; on the contrary he is the only one worthy of entering 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Now what are the branches of knowledge the librarian should cultivate 
so assiduously in his hours of ease? Well, I am committed for good or for 
ill to the belief that they are the subjects usually called the Humanities, or, 
to use Cardinal Newman's designation. Liberal Studies. The personal cultural 
aim of librarians should be, in Arnold's words, "to know ourselves and the 
world." To attain this knowledge we must, as he also says, "know the best 
which has been thought and said in the world." And I stand with those who 
believe that it is chiefly in the domains of Religion, Philosophy, History, 
Literature and Art that knowledge of this "best" is to be found. It is vain to 
think that we can originate these best things from within ourselves, or that 
they are to be acquired from tabloid text books and correspondence courses. 
We must dig for them, perpetually in their original settings, live with them 
when found, and saturate our minds with their meaning and beauty. The 
more we succeed in doing this, the nearer shall we come to realizing the cultural 
ideals befitting librarianship. 

Another important result flowing from the cultivation of liberal studies 
IS the acquisition of standards, — standards of authority, of judgment, and 
of taste. Our age is conspicuous for the absence of such standards. The 
lack of them is one of our grievous national weaknesses and is responsible for 
conditions which give ground for the charge that "the United States is the 
great breeding ground of popular crazes." But the librarian must have stand- 
ards by which to guide his judgments and his work. Of all men, he should 
be foremost in asserting the doctrine that "the sum of the views of the best 
minds is to be preferred to an individual opinion." He stands in ever-present 
need of time-tested standards of truth and excellence in order to face and 
decide the questions and duties daily confronting him in life, letters, and 
the exercise of his profession. Swirling about us are frothy whirlpools of 
uninformed or misguided opinion in letters and art, dangerous fallacies in 
political and economic thought, and the wild emanations of religious cults 
originating in ignorance, cupidity, and even baser forms of human errancy. 
How, without standards of authority, shall we guide ourselves or lead others 
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amid this anarchy and unrestrained license of individual opinion? We can 
acquire such standards only by taking over and making our own the ideas of 
the greatest minds of the past, and for us the chief source of these ideas 
is the body of writings we call the literature of the Humanities. 

Nor do I know any better single source from which to obtain that general 
point of view or deliberately chosen intellectual position toward life which 
each of us should possess if he is to be an active participant in and not a 
mere passive observer of the world of affairs. Every one of us must take a 
side, must be a partisan of the things his study, reflection, and experience con- 
vince him are true, useful, and worthy of acceptance by others. Unless we do 
this, our lives will be incomplete, vapid, and of little use to others. The neutral- 
minded, neutral-living individual makes no constructive contribution; he is a 
parasite, living upon and sometimes poisoning the social body on which he 
feeds. If you care for a personal confession, I may say that my general posi- 
tion is that of the conservative, — the ignorant call it reactionary. To me 
conservatism means sympathy with moderation, with judicious compromise, 
with orderly advance, and with slow and enduring growth. It also means 
an unshakable belief in the past as a guide to action in the present, and the 
conviction that, as Benedetto Croce so admirably says, "the past is an absolutely 
essential part of the present in the sense that cut off from it, the present loses 
all meaning and content." 

Again, devotion to liberal studies saves the librarian from the vices of 
a narrow specialism. We all must choose a special field of action in the intri- 
cate mechanism of modern library practice, and we should do our best to 
excel in it, but it is unnecessary to become its chained slave. The dangers of 
specialism are well described in some remarks by Dr. Edward Copleston who 
was Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, from 1814 to 1828. "There can," he 
says, "be no doubt that every art is improved by confining the professor of it 
to that single study. But, although the art itself is advanced by this con- 
centration of mind in its service, the individual who is confined to it goes 
back. . . Society itself requires some other contribution from each individual 
besides the particular duties of his profession. And, if no such liberal inter- 
course be established, it is the common failing of human nature to be engrossed 
with petty views and interests, to under-rate the importance of all in which 
we are not concerned, and to carry our partial notions into cases where they 
are inapplicable; to act, in short, as so many unconnected units, displacing 
and repelling one another. In the cultivation of literature is found that com- 
mon link which unites the jarring sects and subdivisions into one interest, 
which supplies common topics, and kindles common feelings, unmixed with 
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those narrow prejudices with which all professions are more or less infected." 
Library workers need to guard against succumbing to the evils of over-speciali- 
zation and exclusive absorption in their particular department of work. In 
some of our necessary tasks and routine there is a noticeable undertow pulling 
in both these directions. Unconsciously, we are often victims of its subtle 
action. Be alert to its presence and fight it with the strongest antidotes at 
your command. Among these the discipline of study and refreshing excur- 
sions in the pleasant meads and byways of the delectable world of the Humani- 
ties will be found extremely effective. 

Liberal studies, then, I commend to you as a source from which toacquire 
the broadening effects of humane knowledge and the special attributes of a 
fine general culture. Such knowledge and culture bring with them increase 
of intellectual power, broadness of vision, love of beauty, sympathetic under- 
standing of one's fellow-men, and the ability "to see life steadily and to see it 
whole." I cannot better illustrate the qualities that the Humanities should 
develop in us than by comparing them to the characteristic qualities which 
France has contributed to civilization. The fundamental quality of French 
civilization is humanity. The constant tradition of its literature from the 
"Chanson de Roland" to the "Isle of Penguins" is a passionate interest in man 
and all that concerns him. As a result, "France means liberty, lovable grace, 
a sense of proportion, courtesy, discretion, refinement — France means indul- 
gence, pity, charity — in a word, France means humanity."^ All these are 
qualities we should aim to possess and to exhibit in our personal culture. 



II 

In erecting the superstructure of a satisfying professional career it is a 
truism that much depends upon the prevailing attitude of mind with which 
from day to day we approach our vocation. I assume that your choice of 
librarianship has not been made lightly and that you enter upon it with 
reasonable knowledge of its advantages and disadvantages, its attractions, and 
its limitations. What Petronius Arbiter said in another connection is equally 
true of librarianship, viz.: "The love of letters never yet made men wealthy." ^ 
Wealth in the pecuniary sense, social prominence, newspaper publicity, an 
admiring popular following, the plaudits of a grateful world, — these and 
similar things dearly loved of men and women the world over will not be 
among the fruits of librarianship. Plain living and high thinking are forced 



>The French Miracle and French Civiluation. By Victor Giraud. Translated by H. P. Thieme 
and W. A. McLauffhlin, University of Michigan. 

* Amor ingenii neminem unquam diyitem fecit. — Satyricon, 
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on us by the nature, position, and circumstances of our occupation. A decent 
poverty is the most we attain to materially. If there be amongst you any 
whose eyes and inner thoughts are turned in the direction of the flesh pots 
of Egypt, Manhattan, or Chicago,- 1 beg of you to go no further along the path 

» 

of librarianship. Abandon hope of them, all ye who enter here ! 

Librarianship has, however, large social usefulness and does give its prac- 
titioners real and positive pleasures, satisfactions and rewards. Were this 
not so, it would not be, as it undoubtedly is, one of the oldest professions in 
the world. In your study of the history of libraries you have doubtless read 
those interesting little books, by Dr. Richardson of Princeton, on old Egyptian 
librarians and the record collections of Babylonia and Assyria. In them he 
has traced the existence, the very flourishing existence, of libraries and libra- 
rians in the very earliest ages of recorded history. He marshals the most 
amazing evidence regarding the exalted position of librarians in the dim dawn 
of historic time. He has, as you remember, identified several librarians 
among the most respected gods of Egypt and Mesopotamia, and even dis- 
covered one female divinity whose designation was "Mistress of the Hall of 
Books." "On the monuments," writes Dr. Richardson, "Seshait is referred 
to as 'She who draws in her horns, mistress of writings, mistress of building, 
the lady of libraries.' " Most of the Egyptian librarians identified by Dr. 
Richardson "attained high distinction in the state; several were viziers and 
one became a King." That was indeed the Golden Age of librarianship when 
our predecessors were the companions and confidants of kings and second 
only to kings and the high gods in the respect, honor and rank accorded them. 
With what little wisdom has our more democratic and levelling age cast down 
librarianship from those heights of kingship and godhead ! Today our posi- 
tion sometimes resembles more nearly that of kings who have lost their thrones. 

Two things are absolutely essential in order to create the right attitude 
of mind towards this vocation. The first is a passionate preference for books 
above all other things with which to be in daily contact, and the second is a 
living interest in the myriad ends that books alone serve. Given this preference 
and this interest, joy in the work is certain to follow, together with such 
measure of success as our abilities are able to command. 

Modern librarianship offers an unusually wide range of choice for the 
exercise of particular powers and aptitudes. Consider the astonishing variety 
of activities going on at this moment in this building. All are properly included 
in the term librarianship. All are concerned with and based on the book as 
primary material for the creation, dissemination, and preservation of human 
knowledge, that record of man's past and present on which he hopes to build 
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a better future. In full play around us here, to name only a few of them, are 
such highly specialized activities as: library administration, scientific organiza- 
tion and management; book selection; cataloguing; classification; indexing; 
the compilation of special bibliographies; the transcribing, editing and printing 
of unpublished manuscripts; the direction and guidance of untrained readers 
in the choice and use of books; the giving of skilled assistance to investigators 
in the fields of historical, literary, scientific, economic, technical, and com- 
mercial research; the supplying by means of telephone, the typewriter, and 
the photostat of vitally important facts, figures, records, and opinions needed 
by the professional, industrial, business, and educational interests of this great 
city. Surely here is a sphere of action calling for genius, talent, special 
knowledge, experience, and competency of the highest order. And, looking 
at the whole picture with the eyes of a creative artist, is it not a magnificent 
creation, a beautiful composition of many parts welded into perfect unity and 
harmony? There are few occupations which, viewed in their entirety, present 
so fascinating a complex or throw out such a splendid challenge to come and 
achieve their mastery. 

Whatever branch of the service you elect or are placed in, fill your mind 
with an invincible determination to excel in it. Master its principles, under- 
stand its purposes, conquer its difficulties. Reduce its mechanical details to 
order and system, avail yourselves of every known time and labor-saving 
device. Study closely the work of those who have contributed most to the 
development of your special form of activity. Emulate these masters and 
hasten the time when you may confidently essay tasks as notable as theirs 
and as useful to your contemporaries or successors. The \vill and power 
to do these things are the iron, steel and concrete of the superstructure. 

Should it be your good fortune to be charged with the responsibility of 
selecting the books, new and old, which are to be added to your institution, 
never rest content until you have acquired the ability to choose with authority 
and certainty at least the first 250,000 volumes of a general library, or the 
first 50,000 volumes of a special collection. In the process of acquiring the 
knowledge requisite for this modest accomplishment, you Ayill greatly enlarge 
your intellectual equipment, become of first rate importance to your institu- 
tion, and gain a reputation for erudition which will not be unpleasant to you, 
— if you are human. The foundations of this knowledge have been laid here 
in the courses on Bibliography. Advanced work you must be prepared to do 
yourselves and to continue doing all your lives. Bibliography and the sources 
and methods of book evaluation are preeminently the specialties of the libra- 
rian. It is not his business to be an expert in Agriculture, Biology, Crystals, 
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or Xylophones, Yotacisms, and Zymotechnics, but it is his business to know 
how to get at the recorded literature of all known subjects and to choose from 
it the permanently valuable portion. 

There are, if for convenience I may be permitted to enumerate them, 
four principal sources of this bibliographical knowledge: (1 ) Standard works 
on Bibliography, general, special, national, and trade; (2) Biographical and 
critical works in which the books of a writer are described, summarized or 
analyzed; (3) Monographs whose writers describe the printed sources they 
have used and pass critical judgment upon them; (4) Journals and periodicals 
containing expert critical articles on the literature of the special subject to 
which the journal is devoted. First hand acquaintance with these sources, 
a growing number of subjects whose bibliographies have been mastered, and 
a firm grip on the standards and principles by which books are judged useful 
or useless, are the ends to be sought in your advanced bibliographical studies. 
Achieve them and you will be, with respect to knowledge of the bibliography 
of a subject, on substantially equal terms with those who are specialists in 
the subject itself. When material is under consideration which has never 
been recorded nor subjected to special use and critical examination, call in 
the expert first of all. If he fails you, and you possess the general equipment 
described above, your provisional judgment and selection will, I am confident, 
be worthy of acceptance. 

The prominent |>lace occupied by administration in modern library prac- 
tice is due largely t6 the great expansion of library activities, the larger scale 
on which libraries are operated, and the enormously increased volume of their 
permanent and temporary contents. Similar increases in scope, activities, and 
administrative burdens have taken place in the colleges and universities. This 
prominence of administration has given rise in recent years to the assertion 
that the librarian has lost his former intimate knowledge of books and his 
right to be considered an expert regarding them. It has been made and 
accepted more especially in academic circles but it is not unknown in the 
library world. Those who make this charge are ignorant of the facts, and 
the arguments with which they support it are wholly specious. That a very 
large share of the librarian's time is perforce given to administration is true. 
So likewise is the time of Deans and Heads of Departments in our universities. 
But does the professor of English cease to be competent for the duties of his 
chair when he becomes Dean of his Faculty? When a professor of Romance 
Languages is advanced to the headship of his department and charged with 
its organization and administration, does he thereupon cease to be fit for 
teaching, lecturing, and research work? I fancy the answer of our academic 
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friends to these questions would be an emphatic negative. Now the librarian 
who has received or acquired proper training in General and Special Bibliog- 
raphy and has attained command of the tools and methods of bibliographical 
investigation and book appraisal, is in a precisely analogous position to that 
of my hypothetical professors of En^ish and Romance Languages. Although 
his duties may become predominantly administrative, he neither loses his wide 
and trained knowledge of books, nor ceases to be competent to apply this 
knowledge in the upbuilding of the library's collections. In reviewing Mr. 
Dana's recent article on "The Changing Library," the Nation rightly remarked 
that however justifiable the new specialties, broadened appeal, and expansion 
of activities of the modern library, its chief function was still the acquisition 
or circulation of a collection of permanently valuable books. So I would 
say here that although a large amount of administrative work is necessarily 
required of the present day librarian, it nevertheless remains true that his 
chief function is to guide and direct the selection of the books which compose 
the library, taking counsel of others and enlisting the direct aid of experts, but 
everywhere supplying the checking, revising and controlling elements which 
his own special knowledge and experience enable him to contribute. 

Ill 

There remains a third source of formative influences making direct con- 
tribution to the superstructure of a successful career, viz., contemporary ideas 
and the social tendencies of our own time, especially those with which we 
are brought into direct contact while actively carrying out the dominant pur- 
poses of the modem library. After allowing for all the effects of heredity 
and of acquired knowledge of the past, it is nevertheless the age in which we 
live that makes the largest contribution to our guiding ideas and to the ten- 
dencies which form our characters. We are necessarily in and of our time 
and should seek through the medium of our vocation to be of the greatest 
possible usefulness to it. No man ahead of his age ever works successfully 
in it and as for the man who is behind his age, it were better that he had 
never been born. 

Broadly stated, the chief ends of our professional work as I conceive 
them are: First, to supplement the organized machinery of Public Education 
at every stage from the elementary school to the professional schools of the 
university; Second, to provide the literary tools and means whereby every 
citizen may continue the education begun in the schools or make up for the 
lack of it, and may equip himself for the skilled and profitable exercise of 
his calling, and find in abundance both personal help and books to aid him in 
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a knowledge of his duties and responsibilities as an enlightened citizen; Third, 
to furnish intelligent assistance and abundance of materials to that minority 
of pioneer and truth-seeking men and women who in every age endeavor 
to extend the boundaries of existing knowledge through intensive investigation 
and research in original sources. Each* of these purposes is an attempt to 
realize the ideals of true democracy and each of them calls for an unreserved 
dedication of ourselves to the service of others. 

In seeking to accomplish these purposes we shall touch at many points 
the forces uppermost in Education, Politics, Economics, Sociology, Ethics, 
Science, and Industry, and the creative scholarship which feeds, enriches, and 
stimulates progress in all of them. The necessity on our part of understanding 
and responding to the legitimate demands arising out of contemporary activity 
in these departments of social energy will bring with it reactions of large 
import to our professional development and social usefulness. Your training 
here has sufficiently familiarized you with the intimate relationship existing 
between libraries and education, hence I need not discuss that phase of our 
common work. But I do wish to urge upon you the desirability of increasing 
the facilities for accomplishing the two other main purposes mentioned and 
profiting by the individual and collective contacts they involve. 

A very pressing obligation rests upon us to utilize library resources to 
the utmost in making better citizens of the men and women who under our 
form of government are the sovereign power in the state. In our hands and 
in our keeping are the most precious torches of political and social enlighten- 
ment. We must keep them ever aloft and make their light shine in the darkest 
and most remote places of the body politic. In every conceivable way that 
our means, powers, and materials permit we must help men and women to a 
realization of their public duties as well as constitutional rights, of their civic 
responsibilities as well as political privileges, and of the right of the demo- 
cratic state to demand sacrifices as well as to. bestow benefits. For I am 
persuaded that success or failure in these matters will have much to do with 
the success or failure of the great experiment in self-government which this 
nation as a political society represents. Apropos of this, I cannot forbear 
quoting a recent statement of John Galsworthy: "On America and America's 
conduct after the war," he says, "I verily believe the destiny of civilization 
for the next century will hang. The burden of proving that a democratic 
'live and let live' world civilization can stand will be on her shoulders more 
than on those of any other nation." Does not such a thought at once suggest 
tremendous possibilities of library service in helping to carry this burden of 
responsibility? I cannot recall exactly but it was either Lord Roseberry or 
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Viscount Morley who once threw out the significant remark: "The ideal state 
is a democracy of citizens who read books." I commend that saying to you as 
matter for reflection. By throwing ourselves with ardor and conviction into 
this field of patriotic endeavor we shall attain to richer and fuller lives and 
make the civic tower in our superstructure one of shining beauty. 

I mentioned assistance to research as the third of the library's primary 
purposes, and creative scholarship as one of the things with which our occupa- 
tion would bring us into close relations. Just as it is the ideal of a university 
to promote learning and research as well as to impart education, so is it 
the ideal of the library to aid and support original investigation as well as to 
circulate books for study and reading. The terms research, investigation, 
original sources, etc., have reference to the production of knowledge as distinct 
from its dissemination. As you know, the persons engaged in this form of 
activity are in general highly trained scholars and experts who consult and 
utilize literary material in special ways of their own. It is evident that as 
librarians we must acquire familiarity with what constitutes original sources 
if we are to gather them for our libraries, and our bibliographical studies will 
do much for us in this direction. But direct association with scholarly investi- 
gators will immensely add to our knowledge of the many different kinds of 
sources that exist, and such association should be deliberately sought and 
cultivated. It is also obvious that we cannot render intelligent assistance to 
such workers unless we clearly apprehend their aims and understand something 
of their methods and the varied ways in which they approach their special 
tasks. Association with investigators and observation of the processes of 
research reveal to us as nothing else does the potentialities of the material 
under our charge and enable us to extend its range of usefulness. With 
intensive research constantly under our eyes and the stimulus of the examples 
of those engaged in it, we ourselves ought to be inspired to similar effort in 
our own special subjects of Books, Bibliography, Libraries, and Librarianship. 
There is ample scope for applied scholarship and learning in these branches 
of knowledge, and it is the earnest hope of many in my generation that you 
who are to be our successors will do much more in this direction than we have 
done. If you desire to know what subjects in our field need scholarly investiga- 
tion or offer splendid topics for research by library workers, let me refer 
you to Dr. Richardson's address as president of the American Library Insti- 
tute in 1916.^ Here then are some very important additional elements to 
be built into the superstructure, elements which it would be fatal for us to 
neglect. 



* The Field of Library Science. Proceedings, A.L.I., 1916, p. 7-16. 
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This occupation to which you dedicate yourselves today is one that needs 
no excuses, no apologies. It fills now as it has filled for ages past a permanent 
and imperative need of all organized society, of all progressive civilized 
states. In all its principal departments librarianship is an honorable, inspiring 
and attractive profession. It demands a personal culture of the best type, the 
most thorough mastery of technical principles and practice, and an unselfish 
devotion to the highest interests, intellectual, moral, and political, of the state. 
It presents opportunities for the exercise of the highest and most diverse 
talents, and daily provides problems and tasks testing those talents to the 
utmost of their powers. Constructive, disinterested, intelligent, it guides and 
directs one of the most powerful forces making for social good in the modern 
world, — the modern public library. It is a high and worthy ambition so to 
perfect yourselves in it that when at the end of life you pass over your task 
to others, you may look back with justifiable pride on a career marked by 
loyalty to the Republic, disinterested social service, professional distinction, 
some creative scholarship, and continuous growth in knowledge and love of 
learning. That is the kind of superstructure I know you wish to erect both 
for proper and natural personal reasons and also for the honor of the School 
which has trained you and the great Library which has provided the oppor- 
tunity to secure that training. 



